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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 

TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 
Awake! my muse, from slumber’s spell, 
Awake with soul-entrancing swell, 

And cull for me the choicest flowers 
Of Poesy—for friendship’s bowers. 


For thee, fair girl, of sparkling eye, 

I bid those numbers—wild and high— 
Breath pleasure’s witching revelry, 
While thy young heart is light and free. 


1 gaze upon thy cheek’s fair glow, 

That laughing eye and brow of snow; 
Round which the flowers of love are twin’d, 
Emblems of thy young, guiltless mind. 


{ weep to think those flowers may fade 
Beneath the chilling cypress shade, 
And that fair cheek, where roses are, 
Become the with’ring seat of care. 


I would not, dearest, check the thrill 
Of joy which thy soul’s pulses fill ; 
Full soon the sickly hue of sadness, 
May trace away the tints of gladness. 


But 1 would teach thy “tameless soul,”’ 
Some of its feelings to control ; 

To learn to meet adversity, 

As portion of man’s destiny. 


But fare-thee-well, where’er I wend, 

This prayer, for thee, shall still ascend ; 
That life’s bright flowers may bloom for thee, 
Thy heart from every sorrow free. 


May every charm of life be thine, 

May health, hope, happiness, combine, 
To twine for thee a garland fair, 

And bind it ’mid thy clust’ring hair. 
And brightly may that garland bloom, 
Unsullied by remorse and gloom ; 

In virtue’s light, spotless, divine, 
Fadeless and sweet, for aye, ’twill shine. 
Gar.—Vor. I.—No. 8. 113 





Yet let not earthly joys be given 

“'T’o chain to earth thy hopes of heaven ;” 
Oh seek for joys which never die; 

For joys unseen to mortal eye. 


Go twine the flowers around thy brow, 
Which from Religion’s branches grow ; 
Then hope will point with angel sway, 
To realms of pure unclouded day. 

IsipoRE. 
August 20, 1837. 


ISOLA BELLA. 


BY LOUISE H. MEDINA. 
Concluded. 


Night was upon the earth, silence and 
darkness held reign at length even over the 
streets of London. The lamps already quiv- 
ered with a waning light, and the surly 
guardians of the city’s rest growled yet more 
sleepily each passing hour. The wind which 
had howled fitfully throughout the day, now 
rushed in concentrated force along the streets, 
bearing with it slates, bricks, chimneys— 
all that came in the path of its fury—and be- 
tween intervals down fell the rain in torrents, 
us though weeping for the destruction the 
wind had made. Here and there, in some 
upper window, gleamed a melancholy light, 
which spoke to the heart of sickness and pain, 
and yet seemed to say that there woman 
plied her angel ministry to soothe the bed of 
pain, and cheer the agonies of death. All 
was drearand silent. Dissipation had ceased 
her midnight orgies, and the wild storm for- 
bade even the wretched to wander. Sleep 
was upon the world—sorrow had wept itself 
to rest—anger lay husned—and even avarice 
closed its wakeful eye—all but love! Oh, 
love! woman’s love! which unkindness cannot 
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weary, desertion estrange, or scarcely death 
extinguish! spark of that celestial flame which 
draws its essence from the throne of light, 
and is, like it, immortal! ornament of life, 
shining with diamond ray as brightly in the 
cottage as the palace—pervading, self-creat- 
ing, self-existing power, that hast been, art, 
and wilt be, coeval with, and eternal as the 
stars! sole light and blessing of this universe, 
to which thou art a mystery and a glory. 
Oh, woman’s love! how strong art thou in 
weakness—how fearful in thy power—how 
beautifull even in guilt! On man bestowed, 
by man abused, thou yet forsakest him not, 
and in the latest sigh which leaves the vic- 
tims’ breaking heart—thou syllablest a bless- 
ing on'the destroyer’s name! 

It was in a splendid room adorned with 
every luxury that fancy could dictate or pro- 
digality procure, that, extended on a divan, 
formed by cushions of the eider down, lay 
motionless a female form. Curtains of crim- 
son velvet, deeply festooned with gold, hung 
heavily before the casements, and carpets 
piled from Turkey’s choicest looms, spread 
thickly on the floor ; yet these could not shut 
out the storm’s loud howlings, or drown the 
rolling of the mighty thunder. Tripods filled 
with scented wood diffused a soft Asiatic 
warmth and odor through the room, and ala- 
baster lamps, formed to imitate moonlight, 
filled it with a chastened radiance. Paintings 
of rich and voluptuous characters were re- 
flected ten-fold by the mirrored pannels and 
tables covered with virtu, etchings, music 
and books, plainly bespoke this home of luxury 





to be also that of taste. Fully in keeping 
with the gorgeous magnificence around was 


the Armida of this scene, robed in white satin, | 


whose glossy richness scarce equalled the 
bosom on which it rested, her dark hair 
looped with diamonds, like stars gemming 
the bosom of night, her arm and shoulder 
veiled in golden lama, whose gossamer trans- 
parency hid not their moulded contour; so 
she lay, and seemed to gaze so earnestly on 
some exotics that filled her hand, as though 
she numbered their slender petals, nay, regis- 
tered the tracery of every meandering line, 
by the great Artist, painted there. It was 
seeming all—she saw them not; far—far 
away are that lady’s thoughts. She dreams 
not of the gold, the glitter, the pomp, the 
pageantry of the atmosphere around her; she 
sees not that ermine pillows her head, or 
gems enwreath her waist—she hears not that 
her repeater has told the hour of three, or 
that each costly piece of mechanism in the 
room has repeated the sound in music; far, 
far away wander her thoughts to the home 
of her early youth—the silver stream—the 

urple light—the balmy air, she listens now 


hears the mountain melody trilled by the 
peasant’s pipe: she recalls the by-gone days 
of innocence and peace, ere sorrow blighted, 
or sin defiled her heart. Gone—gone forever 
and forever? Suddenly a hurrying treau 
sounded upon the staircase, the door flew 
open, and up started that statue-like lady into 
life. She caught the intruder’s arm—‘ Speak, 
you are here and it is done? Speak, St. 
Aubyn, speak! Is all accomplished?’ 

‘All! exclaimed the boy, sinking into a 
seat—‘he is ruined—lost beyond hope or re- 
demption !’ 

‘ But did you possess yourself of every debt 
—did you buy all? Is he thrown into prison ! 
Answer me, boy—did you become his sole 
creditor? Lays heat your mercy? Sohur- 
ried were the questions, and with such frantic 
eagerness were the answers urged, that St. 
Aubyn could not forbear a shudder as he an- 
swered : 

‘He does. I am his only creditor. I! 
No! you, for it is you on whose head lies the 
sin of all this dire, this ruthless cruelty. 
Urged on by the desperation of a madman, 
when he received the letter you sent him 
from Lady Clare, he plunged yet deeper into 
play. I followed your instructions, and while 
I seemed his friend, acted the fiend. Spare 
me the narrative—false dice were used—he 
sunk to bottomless perdition, and I—I—for 
you have made myself what I will not say, 
and dare not think upon!’ 

A moment’s pause, and then turning to the 
agitated youth, she laid her hand upon his 
arm and said, in tones that seemed to trem- 
ble at themselves, ‘But the title deeds—the 
legacy !’ 








w the loved accent of her native tongue, or 





‘Lady, you are very fair: but in the mortal 


paradise of this sweet flesh, is bowered the 
‘spirit of a fiend. Whence your deadly hate 


to Bellenden, I know not, but be content, 
whate’er your wrongs, they are now fearfully 
avenged! Outcast—forsaken by every friend 
—deserted by the lady of his choice—plun- 
dered by villains, and baited by a fiend—he 
is not alone impoverished and wretched—he 
is guilty also! He has staked and lost the 
funds he holds in guardianship for me! Yes: 
the admired, courted, envied Sir George Bel- 
— is a felon, and his life is forfeit at my 
will” 

What were the thoughts that thronged 
then on that lady’s heart, her features told 
not, for she turned aside, but o’er her pure, 
transparent skin there rushed a crimson stain, 
dying its whiteness like rose-leaves crushed 
on ivory—and though she spake not, yet her 
action breathed of fieree and desperate en- 
ergy, for she raised her clasped hands high 
above her head, and gazed on air as though 
she would invoke its spirits to work some 
mighty spell. What were the thoughts that 
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struggled in her bosom then? Peace, ques- 
tioner, be still! the human heart is a fearful 
thing—its pages are alone for One Eye to 
scan 

The emotion of St. Aubyn was that of a 
weaker nature—the gale sounds loudly, but 
injures little—it is the death-breathing si- 
moon, that slays but speaks not—he sobbed 
bitterly for some moments, then swallowing 
a long draught of wine from the golden urn 
that graced the table, he spoke to his com- 
panion again. ‘* And now fairest and dearest 
—now, for thee I have sacrificed all feelings 
of honor and of manly gratitude, shall I not 
win my guerdon? Thy love was the bright 
boon for which I ventured—for that I would 
stake my peace on earth, and hazard my 
hopes of heaven! Thy love—thou that art 
to this dark world my glorious sun-light—thy 
love—my pearl, my pride, my peerless Ro- 
signole!’ : 

As he spoke, the enamoured youth sunk on 
his knee, and winding his arms around her, 
gazed upwards on her face, as he would drink 
rich draughts of love, even to madness, from 
her eyes. She withdrew with a shivering 
horror from his touch, and catching his arm, 
spoke solemnly and sadly. 

‘St. Aubyn, listen to me, and listen to 
me calmly. The love you seek so a 
is no longer mine to give—my heart, soul, 
thoughts—nay, my person, is plighted to 
another!’ 

He sprang wildly from his knee, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ You dare tell me this! Another stolen 
the boon for which I have bartered honor, 
peace, and hope? Tell me his name, that 
in his life’s best blood : 

‘Oh! peace—be silent! Clamor and out- 
rage befit not this hour. St. Aubyn, 
shall know his name—ay, look upon the face 
of my beloved, betrothedone! It is Death,— 
Death! St. Aubyn: and never panted captive 
for the bright, free air, or sighed the exile 
for his native home, as I to join our hands! 
Would’st see him? Look, then, here—here, 
in these glittering eyes ; here, on this scorched 
and hectic cheek; here, on this wasted and 
falling frame!’ 

She bared the lama from her armas she 
spoke, and too truly did St. Aubyn behold 
that though the outline of beauty remained, 
the freshness and the filling up were faded 
away forever. He started up, clasped her 
again in a distracted embrace, then rushed 
from the room in a passion of tears, and the 
love that burned so wildly but a few moments 
before, was quenched in deep and hopeless 
pity. Asa dream of the night, asa flower 
of the morning, as a vision of Ossian, bright, 
but robed in gloom, passed the love from his 
soul, and St. Aubyn was to Estelle as a 








‘Alas! the loveof woman! It is known 

To be a fearful and a lovely thing! 

For all of their’s upon that die is thrown, 

And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring. 
Byron. 


One change more, and our panorama of 
life is ended. Day had dawned brightly 
after the storm, but its rays little enlivened 
the gloom of a prison room, where, at a mise- 
rable table, the gay, the fashionable, the gal- 
lant Sir George Bellenden was seated. Some 
remnant of his squandered gold had sufficed 
to obtain for him the miserable satisfaction of 
a cell to himself, and a dingy piece of paper 
and pen, wherewith to inscribe his wretched, 
despairing thoughts. Hope, there was none 
—too well had the scheme been planned— 
too certainly the snare laid: and he awaked 
as from a hideous dream, to behold the very 
youth whom he had loved and esteemed, be- 
come his remorseless creditor, and to the 
inful remembrance, that by his own fatal 
deed, that youth possessed the power of hur- 

ing him to a shameful death. On every 
side his thoughts turned for comfort, and 
brought back despair ; but in that dread chaos 
of the mind, the sin and the sorrow that laid 
the heaviest, was his early wrong to the 
young, the beautiful Estelle. Now, con- 
science told him of her innocence, of her un- 
protected orphan state, of her purposed devo- 
tion to Heaven, of her pure and passionate 
love, of her last maniac scream. He saw the 
flower which he had uptorn from its native 
valley, since grafted on the hot beds of vice 
and public life—remembered the smiling, 
gentle, innocent child, and then thought on 
the awfully grand and imposing actress, and 
his memory returne@across the stormy wa- 
ters of his life without one sprig of olive to 
cheer the future. On each side darkly low- 
ered poverty, shame, exposure, perchance 
death, and his resolution was taken. He 
scrawled a few hasty lines upon the paper, 
and would have bent his knee, but dared not: 
then drawing the gamester’s last resource, 
a pistol, from his breast, would have ended 
in guilt a life passed in folly, but that a faith- 
ful eye that watched him, as a guardian ser- 
aph’s would, arrested his hand, and Estelle 
stood before him no longer clothed in the 
gorgeous trappings of garish show; she wore 
her peasant dress once more, and when she 
spoke, her native accents came like well- 
remembered music to his ear. 

‘Germaine ! Germaine! the oath is fulfilled 
and the pledge redeemed! Iam your’s in 
death as I have been through life—your’s is 
my every energy of body and soul! Thou 
art mine! I have claimed thy fame, fortune, 
honor and life. They are in my power! now 
do I restore them! Take back you- pledge. 





brother, 





It has been redeemed!’ 
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She drew the fatal diamond from her finger 
and cast it on the ground, then, as if life and 
energv had but lasted for this one act, down 
she fell senseless at his feet. Again the door 
opened, and St. Aubyn and Lady Clara knelt 
fearfully by the dying g girl. Few words suf- 
ficed to explain the scheme which perfect 


Lines to a Young 








love had wrought to effect the gamester’s!| 


cure, her tremendous talents had furnished 
prodigally the means. Lady Clara had been 
a willing party to the punishment, and St. 
Aubyn unconsciously the agent of a glorious 
revenge. 

Forgive—forgive me, beloved, she said, 
when life returned in fluttering throbs, as if 
unwilling to linger long, forgive the romance 
which made your trial severe. 

The deed is done, my work accomplished, 
and my mission ended. For this alone, I 
lived—perfecting this I gladly die. 

‘ Estelle, Estelle! mock me not with words 
of joy, while I behold thee thus, and I thy 
murderer ! 

‘Not so my husband. This once forgive 
the fond expression,’ she said, turning her 
eyes beseechingly on Clara: ‘I was not 
framed for this earth: hearts like mine live 
only in glorious sun-light, the warm and 
wooing air. Ah! all the past years are roll- 
ing from my soul! the gloom, the grief, that 
shadowed our early love. Jam again among 
my native hills. How bright the sun shines 
there! the air is music! Hark ye! the mur- 
muring of the silver streamlet, and sweet 
moonlight showering down like heaven’s for- 
giveness on the sinner’s grave. Germaine, 


. } 
your hand: the clouds are gathering now. 


I cannot hear 
your voice! Pass, paSs, weary world, and 
let me be at peace!’ 

And so she died: in the perfume of her 
beauty and the holiness of her great revenge. 
And they who mourned her, made her a grave 
in the spot she loved: and left no record of 
her love or her sufferings, but the boon she 
prayed for, Peace. May the lowly petition 
be granted, and in that grave where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest, may her wounded spirit find 
repose. Peace toher broken heart and early 
grave. 


My first, last, and ee 





There are always plenty of people to talk 


Lady— The Daughter in Exile. 
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LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 


S. M. K. 





‘Tis like the fragile bark, just launched 

Upon the borders of the dark blue sea, 

| Without a murmur, or a ruffled wave to move 
while the gentle zephyr breezes 
Urge the wandeter from the shore, to toss him 

On its billows. 


Its tranquil bosom ; 


Like this is iife’s young morn to thee, 

No cloud obscures the heavenly rays now dawning 
On thy path; or shade in gloom the azure sky 
Above the. Companions young in years with thee 
Skip o’er the spreading Jawn, and cull sweet flowers 
‘That yet know notathorn. Imagination spreads 
Her fancied flight, down through the vista of her 
Future yeais, and speaks of joys to come. 

The nectar cup, which pleasure to the brim has 

Filled, stands ready for thy quaffing, and thy 

Aspiring genius, pants for pleasure and for fame 

And seems to hold thyself on earth insmortal. 

Alas! fond girl, these are thy happiest days, 
Life’s biighLtest hours. Thy tender hand, which 
Inexperience guides, knows not the checkered scenes 
Of life's eventful lot,—sees not the low’ ring clouds, 
That soon may rise to dark thy noonday sun ;— 
Knows not, that in the chalice of earth's fancied joys, 
Is mixed a poisonous draught to drown thy soul 
In death. That those now knit to thee in 
Vriendship’s sacred ties, will soon be mould’ring 
In decay; while dark oblivion’s wave will o’er them roll. 
That pleasure—beauty—wealth and fame 
Will loose thy grasp ;—while death, stern death, 

Will lay thee in the silent grave, where thou must 
| Be forgot. 














Then Icarn, dear girl,—and early learn 
To fear and love the Lorn; and let thy 
Heart's affection soar above these fading joys, this 
‘** Dream of life, this empty show,” and Gop, 
Thy faithful guide, will steer thy fragile bark 
Through every storm of life, by every rock and shoa}, 
And see thee safely moored at last into the 
Haven of eternal rest. 

N.S. W. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE DAUGHTER IN EXILE. 


(The facts in the following nariative, were given me 
by T. H———-,, Esq of Virginia, and may be relied on 
as strictly true. } 








of what does not concern them, and a love 
affair would seem to be every body’s business; 
precisely because it is one of all others with 
which they have the least to do.— Bulwer. 


By dwelling much upen the fault of a rival, 


you ‘only give him dignity in the eyes of your 
mistress.—Ib. 





From the dew-stained top of Scotland’s 
greenest mount, came floating on the even- 
ing breeze, the soft, mellow notes of the 
shepherd’s lute. Scarce had its echo reached 
the dell, or the sun’s last beams faded on the 
wave, when the young Mr. Reddick, and his 
much loved and devoted Adelia, met upon 
the lawn to enjoy their accustomed evening’s 








ramble. Ata very early pericd of life, they 
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hid contracted a strong attachment for each 
other, and here ia later times, beneath the 
inoon’s pale rays and amid shady bowers, | 
they often strayed to talk of love’s first vision, 
and the dreams of by-gone years. The Scotch 
youth possessed a noble and generous soul, 
and a mind which had received the finest 
polish which nature and science could impart. 
Ile was accustomed to appreciate real worth, 
regardless of any external show or pompous 
exhibition. It was matter of but little con- 
sequence to him whether those he loved 
were glittering in wealth, or moved in the 
humbler walks of life; the same even tide of 
manly and generous feeling flowed around 
them. He did not seek a pearl because it 
shone in a palace, or reject a diamond if 
found among the pebbles. Adelia saw and 
loved this trait in his character; and although 
by birth and fortune, she was placed far 
above, yet, in point of real worth, she looked 
upon him as her superior. In short, each, as 
was natural, esteemed the other as the most 
excellent and praiseworthy, for their souls 
were “by love together knit;” and they 
looked forward to the hour when all their 
fondest dreams of bliss should be consum- 
mated by the “silken tie that binds two will- 
ing hearts;” but that strange reverse of for- 
tune which often sunders the sweetest and 
most endearing associations, doomed them to 
a painful separation. 

America had long held out to him enticing 
prospects; he had accustomed himself to look 
upon her shores as the paradise where, in 
future years, he should banquet with his be- 
loved Adelia. But he determined first to 
visit this country himself, select his place 
of residence, and then return and wed her. 
The morning had already dawned that was 
to shine upon his departure. They stood 
upon the beach and wept in silence. The 
ship in which he was to sail, was moored 
but a little way from the shore. None but 
those who have parted with whom they loved, 
will discover any thing in the events of this 
morning which will interest their feelings. 
Such, however, as have shed a parting tear 
with a dear friend, will readily imagine them- 
selves there. They will see her in all the 
pride of her loveliness, gently hanging upon 
his arm—the speechless looks of pure affec- 
tion which are interchanged between them— 
their mutual tears which roll down upon the 
leafless sand !—Will hear the rattling of the 
ship’s windlass and the seaman’s merry song 
in weighing anchor—the dashing and break- 
ing of the little waves in music on the beach 
—the white canvass that now flutters in the 
breeze, and the little boat that has just 
touched the shore to bear him away! On 
her tear-bedewed cheek he leaves a farewell 


The Daughter in Evile. 








away on the billows, and disappears m the 
| distance. 


“The beautiful river Rappahannock, has 
its sources in the Piedmont range of country 
in Virginia, becoming the southern boundary 
of all that region of country which was ceded 
by the crown of England to Lord Fairfax, 
and called the Northern Neck of Virginia.” 
It empties its waters into the Chesapeake 
Bay. The scenery along this river, is really 
romantic and grand; and the soil being re- 
markably rich, nature seems to have chosen 
it as a favorable spot on which to display 
some of her richest drapery, which she has 
diversified in the most magnificent and taste- 
ful arrangement. A beautiful velvet green, 
bespangled with a vast variety of flowers, 
and perfumed with balmy odors, is spread 
along the ascending shore. Now and then 
the myrtle and cypress ornament the plain, 
while the willow along its margin, hangs 
over the passing waters. On the ascent 
above, and but a little way from the river, a 
continued row of wide-spread elms, as though 
arranged by the art of man and bearing the 
marks of age, forms an extensive shade as far 
as the eye canscan. Beyond this again, and 
in the rear, you will see the green hawthorn 
hedge stretched onward in a parallel line for 
miles, carefully trimmed and dressed accord- 
ing to the romantic taste of the most experi- 
enced of the early Scotch settlers. Gliding 
down this river, the traveler regales himself 
with the choicest luxuries which nature ever 
bestowed upon his ravished senses. Here is 
“music tothe ear, and pleasure to the mind.” 
Now may be seen along the embowered 
walks, and beneath th ling shade, a grou 
of social friends colle from the neigh 
ing hamlets, conversing on: the world’s wid 
changes, or the more permanent and peace- 
ful abode of the brighter regions beyond it— 
then a solitary one who leisurely stgolls along 
the green, whose light step prints the ground 
where friends have wept and parted. Now 
the song of the morning lark, or the merry , 
voice of the playful swallow, the cheerful 
tones of the evening robin, or the night 
bird’s lay, strikes upon his ear. QO! it is 
enough to make one almost forget the trou- 
bles to which he is “ heir to.” 

It was at that season of the year when na- 
ture wore her loveliest attire, that our young 
adventurer was introduced into the midst of 
thisscenery. Interspersed along these shores, 
were the neat cottages of some of the “ first 
blood of the old dominion,” and among them 
he determined to take up his abode. Port 
Royal was the place of his selection. This, 
eighty years ago, at the time of his residence 
there, was a place of considerable trade. 
Here he commenced the practice of physic, 











kiss, and beckons to be gone. His ship rolls 


having previously prepared himself for that 
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protession before he left Scotland. He soon 
became very eminent in his practice, and one 
of the most wealthy in the place. 
most.ancient families of the town and vicinity, 
he was a favorite. His patronage was such, 
that lis riches accumulated rapidly, and his 
influence was every where felt and generally 
acknowledged; but with all this, one thing 
was yet lacking to complete his earthly bliss. 
Hie-had lett his Adelia beyond the ocean, and 
by some unaccountable means, their corres- 
pondence had long since been broken off, so 
that for many long, long years, he had not 
even heard that she was living; or, if alive, 


he knew not but she might be the wife of 


another. However, he was determined to 
satisfy himself on these points, and as he 
wished to enjoy a respite from the toils of his 
a he concluded to take a voyage to 
Jurope. But here a difficulty arose in his 
mind; he being the only physician in that 
place, and so universally beloved, he saw at 
once the difficulty of taking leave without 
their knowledge; he, therefore, had recourse 
to stratagem. By previous engagement, he 
entered a ship by night, then laying in the 
stream, and sailed before daylight. To ex- 
cite the suspicion of his friends, he cast away 
upon the beach, some well known articles of 
elothing in order to induce them to think he 
had drowned himself. His artifice had the 
designed effect;—all believed him to be 
drowned. ‘The next morning, by dawn of 
day, he was several leagues trom the Ameri- 
can shore, with a brisk wind in his favor, 
rapidly wafting him towards the green hills 
of-his native land. 
For several dreary,weeks, his ship was the 
rt of adverse w and furious gales, and 


islands. During the few weeks that the ship 
was repairing, the doctor took lodgings in a 
private boarding house; ata little distance 
from which, and on a most delightful eleva- 
tion, stood a neat, though somewhat ancient 
mansion, all embowered with choice and fa- 
vorite trees that had been planted there by 
skilful hands—hands that now were in the 
grave. Along the margin of this little emi- 
nence, and between two rows of wild gera- 
nium, lay a beautifully gravelled walk, richly 
decorated on either side with all the vast 
variety of flowers which a romantic taste 
could select. 

It was a lovely evening in May—the sky 
was calm and clear, not a cloud was seen 
save one that lay “cradled near the setting 
sun.” The few inhabitants of the island 
were just retiring from their recreations and 


With the]: 
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row fortunate escape from shipwreck. His 
‘course was in the direction of the embowered 
walk which encircled the mansion, and in 
which, during his lonely musings, he had 
often beheld a most beautiful young lady. 
Her countenance bore visible signs of inward 
‘grief. An unearthly paleness mantled her 
fallen cheek, as though the changing han 
of sorrow had left the impress of his image 
there. There was nothing in her appear- 
jance, however, that particularly excited his 
‘curiosity, save that she always paused be- 
‘neath a cypress which shaded a retired part 
lof her walk, and lingered there, apparently 
absorbed in pensive feeling. 

He could not tell how nor why; but at this 
time such an indescribable charm, such an 
expression of imploring beauty beamed from 
her countenance, as almost compelled him to 
speak to her. ‘ Will you pardon the intru- 
sion of a stranger, Miss,” said he; at the 
same time making an appropriate remark on 
the beauties of the evening and the delight- 
ful scenery with which they were surrounded, 
as though the latter alone had attracted his 
attention, and induced him to break in upon 
her meditations. She modestly replied to 
his remarks, and meekly added, pointing to 
the cypress under which he had so often seen 
her; “that tree, of all the vast collection 
which you now see in bloom, is to me the 
most lovely. There beneath its shade I com- 
mune with my own sorrows, and talk of my 
bereavements. There I listen to the swan’s 
wild cry, and the stormy peterel’s loud moan; 
to the music of the waves as they break upon 
the shore, or the sighing of the winds as they 
murmur o’er the deep; to the thunder of the 
storm as it howls o’er the main, or the ripling 
of the rill that glistens at my feet. It tells 
my heart of by-gone years when hope went 
down in sorrow.” She turned her faee away 
and glanced a tearful eye over the wide ex- 
panse. ‘The curiosity as well as the syinpa- 
thies of the doctor, became somewhat excited. 
The artless, unafleeted simplicity with which 
she described her emotions, the peculiar look 
of tenderness that accompanied every expres- 
sion, took fast hold of his feelings, and deter- 
mined him never to leave the spot until he 
knew the cause of her sorrow, or the history 
of her sufferings. 

Conclusion in our next. 








A modern writer gives the following enu- 
meration of the expression of a female eye :— 
“The glare, the stare, the sneer, the invita- 
tion, the defiance, the denial, the consent, the 





daily toils, to participate in domestic plea-! 
sures, when the doctor again commenced his: 
usual evening walks, musing on the world’s: 
wide changes, and the more recent event of' 





glance of love, the flash of rage, the sparkling 
of hope, the languishment of softness, the 
squint of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and 





the lustre of pleasure.” 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 


Man is the sport of circumstances. It is 
a fact which cannot be controverted, that the 
character of every man, to a greater or less 
extent, will be influenced by and assume the 
same general features of the character of 
those with whom he associates; and particu- 
larly of those among them whom he loves 
or respects. But there is a certain class of 
society, (I allude to the Ladies,) who exert 
a peculiar influence over us, paramount to, 
yea, [ venture to say, exceeding that of all 
others with whom we associate. 

In the several capacities of mother, sister, 
wife, or daughter, they may almost be said to 
hold our destinies in their hands, and much of 
the weal or woe we experience, and the good 
or evil we do, or cause to be done, in life, 
depends greatly upon them. Independent, 
however, of the ties of consanguinity, affinity 
or alliance, and merely considered in the 
abstract as Ladies, how unlimited their power 
over us, and what a vast amount of good may 
they not accomplish by encouraging every 
virtue, and pertinently exhibiting their disap- 
probation of vice and immorality in whatever 
garb it may be clothed, or by whomsoever it 
may be practised. In this way they may 
render themselves the happy instruments of 
causing “the wicked to ie his way,” 
and reclaiming licentious wandering youth 
from the paths of ruin and disgrace. ere 
is the young man, who has not actuall 
become calous, and lost to every finer feel- 
ing ennobling our nature, that would dare to 
utter an obscene word, or even entertain an 
evil thought in the society of virtuous and 
prudent young ladies? I would venture to 
affirm, without apprehending successful con- 
tradiction, that such a being disgraces not 
our land. Seeing, then, that their influence 
over our sex knows no bounds, how great is 
their responsibility, and how many, alas! be- 
stow too little thought upon it, or (I had 
almost said,) will not think at all. Ladies! 

to you we look with confidence, for the re- 
moval of the prevailing vice of our otherwise 
happy country. This you can do by ceasing 
to associate, and on every proper occasion, 
discountenancing the vain, the drunkard, the 
libertine and profane. Convince them that 
~ disapprove of their conduct, and that so 

ong as they continue to be the authors there- 
of, they must, of course, expect to incur your 
decided disapprobation. Such a course uni- 

versally and strictly carried out, and you will 
effect more for the improvement of society, 
than a public lecturer on morality, stationed 
in every city, town and village throughout 
our wide and extending republic. 





OTHER YEARS. 


How sadly sweet the memory, 
In summer’s silent nights, 
Of moments squandered thoughtlessly, 
In innocent delights ; 
Of pleasures flown forever ; 
Of friends far, far away ; 
Of hearts that wept to sever, 
And hearts that bled to stay. 


How sadly sweet the memory, 
As day sinks in the west, 

Of scenes that smiled most beauteously, 
When love or friendship blessed ; 

Of hours that flew the fleetest, 
When those we lov’d were near; 

Of flowers that breathed the sweetest, 
When plucked by hands most dear. 


How sadly sweet the memory, 
As tender feelings roam ; 
Of cheeks once glowing smilingly, 
In childhood’s native home ; 
Of joys we knew, ere sorrow 
Had drained the burning eyes ; 
Of hopes that saw each morrow, 
In cloudless beauty rise. 


How sadly sweet the memory, 
When rising on the stream, 
The star of evening, wooingly, 
Disports its gentle beam ; 
Of eyes that gazed upon us, 
When youth’s gay worid was bright; 
Of blushing cheeks that won us, 
When youth’s fond heart was light. 


THE FAREWELL. 
BY L. E. L. 
You will forget me, as the wild wind passes, 
With but a moment’s breathing on its wings 
Of the soft life in the long summer grasses— 
Of the deep music from the forest springs ; 
They perish as they welcome the new comer ; 
The ordors leave the grass—the song, the brook— 
The wind that brought will bear away the summer 
Unheeding the swect world its presence shook. 





Even so carelessly did’st thou awaken 
The new existence of a conscious heart ; 
Even so carelessiy am I forsaken: 
Not only with thyself have I to part, 
But thou dost take with thee the hues Elysian, 
Which brightened in thy presence life has lost, 
In losing thee, the presence of the vision 
Which, like an angel’s, lit the path it crost 


It matters not. Fate is beside us ever, 
With gradual but inevitable doom, 
And mocks the struggling spirit’s fond endeavor, 
For soon or late the heart is its own tomb 
You will forget me: nay, I am not praying 
For but a moment's single thought from thee 
Ah! what availeth memory’s delaying 
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Fondly, where hope again can never be! 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ANNE BOLEYN. 

Innocence, when the object of cruelty and 
oppression, excites our commist.ation and 
pity. But when that object is an unoffend- 
ing and. unprotected female, our liveliest 
sympathies are awakened for the innocent 
sufferer, while we kindle with indignation 
at the tyrant who is unsusceptible of the 
tenderer emotions of pity, and capable of in- 
flicting such cruelty upon a defenceless ob- 
ject. Such atyrant was Henry VIII.; such 
a victim was Anne Boleyn. 

In England, what is called a noble birth, 
was almost indispensably requisite to insure 
the success of an individual who aspired to 
favorable public notice; and so far was this 
aristocracy carried, that even in their tourna- 
ments and jousts of chivalry, none were ad- 
mitted as competitor: but those of gentle 
birth. It is not our business, at present, to 








inquire into the justness of such a custom, 
nor how far it has been modified by time and 
the advancement of letters; suffice this to 
say, that Anne Boleyn was descended trom 
a long line of illustrious ancestors; each 
generation of whom surpassed its predeces- 
sors in rank, until the name of Boleyn reached 
its acme in royalty itself. 

Anne, the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 


;was born A. D. 1507; two years before 


Henry VIII. ascended the throne. Possess- 
ing the advantages of birth, to which we have 
alluded, united with a comely person, she 
was at a very early period of her life, intro- 
duced at court; and we find her at the age 
of seven, in the train of Mary, the sister of 
Henry, who was at this time married to 
Louis XII. of France. Upon the demise of 
that king, Mary returned to England, and 
was united to the object of her early attach- 
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ment: but Anne remained as a Maid of Hon 

or to the royal consort of Francis, the suc-| 
cessor of Louis XII. A temporary difficulty | 
arising between Henry and the French king, | 
Anne, at the instigation of Cardinal Wolsey, | 
was demanded of Francis, and with reluctance | 
on her part, as well as on the part of her roy-| 
al mistress, she returned to her native coun-| 
try. On her arrival in England, she retired | 
to Hever Castle, the country residence of 

her father; where she spent some time, un-| 


to the train of Henry’s first queen, Catharine 


tirement, and mingle in the gay scenes of 
the gayest of European courts. Henry now 
neglected the society of his once loved and 
still devoted wife, for that of his more facin- 
ating mistress; and the etiquette of that age 
did not prohibit the marked attentions he 
showed her both in public and in private. 
During this time, however, he was earnestly 
endeavoring by his own influence, and that 
of Cardinal Wolsey, (who little thought that 
he was preparing ruin for himself,) to procure 


til she was again called to court, and added | from the pope a divorce, upon the plea of 
r 


of Arragon. To her, in a short time, she) 
became sincerely and strongly attached. | 
While here, the beauty of her person, the ac-| 
complishments and graces acquired at the) 
polished court of France, and the brilliancy | 
of her wit, attracted about her a crowd of ad-' 
mirers, among whom was the young Lord) 
Percy, who manifested an ardent attachment | 
for her, and was pleased to find his affection | 
reciprocated. An engagement of marriage) 
was early entered into, which was to be con-| 


some illegality in their union, for which, to 
his popish friends he pretended to entertain 
religiofs scruples; while, to his protestant 
adherents, he assigned as the reason, his anx- 
iety to leave behind him a male heir to the 
throne. 

A meeting was proposed by Henry, and 
acceded to by Francis, for the adjustment of 
all their difficulties, which accordingly took 
place upon French soil, in January and Feb- 
ruary, of 1528; upon which occasion, Anne, 
with many noble lords and ladies, was in- 


summated as soon as the consent of their ||duced to follow in the train of Henry. Seve- 
parents could be obtained, of which they en-||ral weeks were spent in the varied amuse- 


tertained no doubt. In this, however, they 
were destined to disappointment. For Henry, 
who had conceived a secret passion for Anne, 
took measures to frustrate the plans of the 
lovers; and Percy, by an act of parental ty- 
ranny (at the instigation of the king,) was 
compelled to marry another. Anne was 
highly indignant at this interference of Hen- 
ry and immediately withdrew to her former 
retirement. Henry, under various pretences, 
paid frequent visits to her paternal mansion ; 
their true object, however, was soon disco- 
vered. When the ambitious parent of Anne 
first perceived the passion of Henry for his 


daughter, he by no means hindered it; but! 


seemed rather to have thought that the high- 
est earthly bliss would result to himself and 
his unfortunate child, by her elevation to a 
share of the throne. Unhappy ambition! 
could he not see that the man who hesitated 


not to repudiate a woman, with whom he 
had lived in the utmost confidence for many , 
years, merely because he loved another, | 
would not hesitate to repudiate her also, | 


when his capricious fancy had conceived a 
temporary passion for a third! Alas! the 
world could then theorize as now; and men 
could, with grave countenances, descant 
upon the vanity of earthly things; but when 
their theory came in contact with their 
schemes of aggrandizement, it vanished as 
the gleam of the setting sun upon the even- 
ing cloud. 

The natural foibles of Anne, pride and am- 
bition—strengthened, perhaps, 7 a too free 
indulgence of them—favored Henry’s suit. 


She was once more induced to leave her re-' 


'|ments of those chivalric days, during which 
\|time each party vied with the other in the 
'|splendor of their equipments, and costliness 
| of their decorations and apparel. At length, 
| they separated, perhaps cherishing mutual 
hatred for each other, while expressions of 
the sincerest friendship were exchanged, and 
Henry and his party returned to England. 
Upon his arrival there, he led the pleased 
yet fearing Anne, to the altar. It was not 
until some months after, that the pope granted 
the divorce so earnestly solicited; but im- 
'|mediately upon its reception, Anne was de- 
'|clared queen, and her coronation took place. 
|| She decidedly favored the reformation, 
‘| which had at that time made but small pro- 
| gress, and even went so far as to write in 
'|favor of it; and so powerfully, yet imper- 
||ceptibly, did she work upon the mind of the 
| king, that he shortly after dismissed Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, his great favorite, in disgrace. 
A little more than a year after her mar- 
riage, the queen presented her delighted 
lord with a daughter, the princess, afterwards 
the queen Elizabeth, who, her historian re 
'|marks, derived much of her popularity from 
'|the sympathies of the people, for her unfor- 
|tunate mother. Henry, shortly after the 
|| birth of his daughter, began to show an in- 
| creasing disrelish for the society of his wife, 
and having once given place to distrust and 
hatred, her ruin, though it might be delayed, 
became certain. Spies were placed about 
her person, and this done, not a long time 
elapsed before accusations of treason and in- 
fidelity to her husband were preferred against 
her. She was arrested upon these charges, 
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Influence of the Female Character. 
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Vor. I 








and confined in the tower; in the indentical 
room where, three years before, she had met 
the eager Henry, a blushing bride! Being 
once accused, the powerful infiuence of the 
king soon effected his wicked purposes. Af- 
ter a mock trial before interested judges, she 
was condemned to death. She received her 
sentence with composure, having long since 
Jearned that she had no other fate to expect. 
She was accordingly privately beheaded in 
the tower; and behaved with such dignity 
on the occasion, as to inspire her savage exe- 
cutioners with awe; and even herself, with 
a calm countenance and steady hand, gave 
the signal for the fatal blow; while Henry 
awaited, with ill-disguised impatience, the 
firing of the cannon, which gave him notice 
of her death. 

That Anne was innocent of the crimes for 
which she suffered, all historians agree ;— 
indeed, all the evidence that was adduced 
against her, was a casual remark she had 
been heard to make respecting a contingency 
depending on the king’s death, which was 
distorted into treason; and it is sufficient to 
exculpate her from the second charge, to say, 
that her frequent interviews with her own 
brother were the only grounds for it. She 
died in the protestant faith, and has even 
been called a martyr to it. 


C. R. 
Alexandria, D.C., August 29, 1837. 








MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





INFLUENCE OF THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER.- 


BY REV. DR. SPRING. 





View a female, surrounded by a numerous 
offspring of sons and daughters, herself pos-| 
sessed of every domestic, intellectual, and| 
moral accomplishment which qualify her to! 
interest and instruct them, and to become the 
object of their love and confidence, and the} 
centre of attractions to the little world that! 
is rising around her. See her almost con- 
stantly with her children, by night and by 
day. Her condescending tenderness promotes 
the habits of unrestrained familiarity. Her 
children feel that they have an easier and 
more ready access to her ear and bosom than 
those of their father. ‘To their infant minds, 
‘she imparts her manners, her habits, her 
modes of thinking, her opinions, her preju- 
dices, her virtues, I had almost said, her very 
soul itself’ And during their progressive 
maturity, she may form them almost as she 
pleases. And even after they have arrived 
to years of independence, they feel no re- 
straint like the wishes of a mother. That 








tongue of hers, in which is “ the law of kind- 
ness,” shall “ drop as the rain, and her speech 
shall distil as the dew, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as the showers upon the 
mown grass.” 

Hence a mother of this combined excel- 
lence, is apt to exert a more efficient authority 
over her children than the other parent. The 
stern government of the father, in such a 
family, is rarely resorted to, because her wis- 
dom and gentleness, her wakeful discretion, 
and unwasting patience, assume more benig- 
nant control. Many a youth of rash and im- 
petuous temperament, would venture to break 
the strong bonds of paternal discipline, while 
his heart would fail him in rudely bursting 
the cord that binds him to a mother’s bosom. 

And hence it is, that the moral and re- 
ligious character of children is so deeply in- 
debted to pious mothers. A well informed 
and pious mother, even when left to struggle 
with this responsible and arduous duty, un- 
aided by the intelligence or piety of the 
father, usually accomplishes what no father 
can accomplish, unaided by the intelligence 
and piety of the mother. The faithful and 
devout attention of a father, is not without a 
powerful influence; and yet how few are 


‘there who remember a father’s care and anx- 


iety, as the means of their conversion, com- 
pared with those who gratefully recollect the 
unwearied solicitude and prayerfulness of a 
pious mother. 

“ What a host of worthies, who have been 
the instructers of the world, and the guard- 
ians of its best interests, have dwelt with in- 
effable tenderness on the sacred name of 
Mother! It was the tender affection and 


|faithful care of a pious mother, that prepared 


the prophet Samuel to be the minister of sal- 
vation to the church in every age. It was 
the piety and instruction of his grandmother 
Lois and his mother Eunice, that educated 
Timothy to be the associate of Paul, in con- 
verting the nations. When I learn that the 
mother of Philip Doddridge, “ before he could 
read, taught him the history of the Old and 
New Testament, by the assistance of some 
Dutch tiles in the chimney of the room 
where they usually sat ;” and when I am told 
that “ the instructions which his pious mother 
gave him before he was four years old, fast- 
ened an impression on the conscience of the 
late venerable John Newton, which cleaved 
to him through all his subsequent licentious- 
ness, till he became an eminent believer and 
preacher of the gospel which he had de- 
spised ;” I fee] the weight of the sentiment, 
that “though her station is subordinate, yet 
in a great measure, a mother carries in her 
heart, and holds in her hand, the destinies of 
the world.” I could mention other men and 





other mothers, whose benignant influence 
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has been felt through a long line of descend- 
ants, and whose usefulness will not be re- 
vealed till the final restitution of all things. 
The name of mother vibrates on my heart. 
One 1 knew, of blessed memory, whose ten- 
der affection was never weary, and to whose 
sentiments of faith and piety, often whispered 
in the ears of a reluctant son, it is to be at- 
tributed, more than to any other means, that 
unto him who is the least of all saints, is this 
grace given, that he should preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” 


What a scene is here presented to us! but 
who shall dare to say that the picture is over- 
drawn? 


ADDRESS TO MOTHERS. 


The noise and tumult of the active world 
often drowns the “still small voice” of the 
gospel, which sounds in the ear of the man 
of business; and worldly wisdom, and strict 
calculation sometimes lead men to neglect 
the question, “ What will it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” But this address is designed for a 
different situation in life; for those who do 
not mingle in the bustle and hurry of the 
world, who are retired to a more quiet, though 
not to an unimportant sphere. In some hour 
of silent meditation, this may fall into the 
hands of a mother: and the duties it recom- 
mends can be performed even while engaged 
in the common business of the family. 

It is no fiction of poetry that, “just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” When the 
mind begins to open, and the attention is first 
arrested by the objects that surround us, much 
depends upon her, who in that tender period, 
shall make the first impressions upon that 
mind, and first directs its attention. It is 
then the mother has an access and an influ- 
ence, which cannot be attained at any other 
period. The first inquiries of the little infant 
must be answered by her who gave it birth. 
As he gazes upon those twinkling stars that 
glitter in the evening sky, and asks, * who 
made those shining things,” it is a mother’s 
duty to tell the prattler of that great and 
good Being, who dwells in the heavens, and 
who is the Father of all our mercies. And 
as the mind enlarges, the mother tells the 
little listener of that Jesus, who lay in a man- 
ger, and died on a cross. And when she 
softens its pillow for its nightly slumbers, and 
watches its closing eyes, it is her privilege 
to hear it lisp, “* Our Father,” and direct it to 
love that Father whose name it so early 
speaks. Let this golden opportunity pass, 
these days of childhood roll away, and the 
mind be filled only with fable stories and sport- 


ive songs, and the precious immortal is trained 
for some other state than the paradise above. 
Do you say that you are 2gnorant, and not 
capable of giving instruction? As your child 
clings to ycur bosom, he directs his inquiring 
countenance to you for some interesting 
story ; you know enough to tell him of some 
hero or king, and cannot you tell him of the 
King of Zion, the Prince of Peace? And 
what more could the learned philosopher tell 
this infant mind? You are unknown and 
obscure, did you say? But you are known 
to your child, and your influence there is 
greater than that of a legislator or general. 
Your words are received with confidence, 
and “my mother told me so,” is anargument 
of sufficient weight to convince the child of 
the most important truths. 

Here you have an influence which no other 
creature can have, and can exert it in cir- 
cumstances the most favorable. It is not to 
open to a son the stores of science, that may 
qualify him to rank among the learned and 
wise of the world; it is not to adorn a daugh- 
ter with those accomplishments which shall 
attract the attention of those who crowd the 
hall of pleasure, or move in the circle of re- 
finement and fashion. But the object is far 
more noble, more worthy the undivided ai- 
tention of those who live for immortality. 


—_ 
AUTUMN. 


The season is silently stealing onward 
when the Goddess of Nature disrobes herself 
of her simple blooming livery of green, and 
assumes her rich, russet and variegated 
mantle, as if to conceal her waning charms 
by adisplay of gorgeous decoration. Crowned 
by h ssings of industrious toil, the heart 
of the Whsbandman expands as he proudly 
beholds his overflowing granaries, and his 
feelings swell with exultation at the sight of 
his bending orchards unfolding the golden 
treasures of Pomona. Home, always the 
dearest spot on earth, is now the abode of re- 
novated fondness, springing from the rich 
profusion of the offerings of the season—a 
sanctuary from which labor has expelled bar- 
renness, and pinching want. Gratitude to 
the all-bounteous Giver is among the duties 
enjoined on humanity, to a sense of which 
obligation, the appearance of al] things around 
may well recall the coldest disposition. 


“ Think, oh, grateful think, 
Who pours abundance o'er your ficwing fields.”’ 


In the midst of the reign of the perfection 
of Nature’s stores, her decay is also visible— 
the falling of the dry and withered leaf is a 
touching emblem of mortality appealing with 
irresistible though melancholy influence. 
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Autumn Sunset-—“ Forget Thee, No !’—&c. 
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While on the subject of the season, we 
cannot forbear subjoining the following beau- 
tifully appropriate remarks: 

“There is an eventide in human life, a 
season when the eye becomes dim, and 
strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
phetic snow. 

“You have entered upon the autumn of 
your being, in which you may meditate upon 
the past and future, and repose yourself for 
the mighty change which you are soon to 
undergo. 

“It is now you may understand the mag- 
nificent language of heaven—it mingles its 
voice with that of Revelation—it summons 
you in these hours, when the leaves fall, and 
the winter is gathering, to that evening 
study which the mercy of Heaven has pro- 
vided in the book of salvation. And while 
the shadowy valley opens, which leads to the 
abode of death, it speaks of that love which 
can conduct to those green pastures and those 
still waters, where there is an eternal spring 
for the children of God.” 


AUTUMN SUNSET. 


Oh—there is beauty in the sky—a widening of gold 

Upon each light and breezy cloud, and on each vapory 
fold? 

The autumn wind has died away, and the air has not 
a sound, 

Save the sighing of the withered Jeaves as they fall upon 
the ground. 

A softened tint of gold is on the dark sky of the North, 

And in the South the diamond stars are slowly coming 
forth ; 

Above the burning horizon—the radiance of the West 

Is mellowed upen clouds that seem fit cars for angels’ 
rest? of 

‘Tis Autumn—but the forest oak its summer greenness 
wears, 

The yellow maple at its side the spoiler’s impress 
bears— 

And on the tall hill's withered brow the frost-flower 
only blooms 

Above its fairer sister’s grave—like “ Age amidst the 
tombs.”’ 

The Earth looks sad—but in the sky, where from his 
undimmed track 

The Sun hath gone in brightness down, and cast his 
banner back, 

A mystic glory lingers yet to trace the sunset hours— 

A glory which the earth knows uot in its sunniest time 
of flowers. 


WHITTIER. 
— 


Accustom yourself to a strict observance 
of your duty in all respects, and it will in 
time be as troublesome to omit or violate it, 
as it is to many people to practise it. 


ee 


“FORGET THEE, NO 

Forget thee, no !—in pain and woe, 

Through every change of time and tide, 
For thee my notes of sadness flow, 

To thee my thoughts of fondness glide. 
Then—wherefore speak that idle word, 

I would not be the thing thou fearest, 
Though here thy name is never heard, 
’Tis all to me, my best and dearest. 


Forget thee, no! the scenes we rov’d— 

The evening walks, the sheltered bower, 
And more than all that song you lov’d 

And wept to, in the moonlight hour,— 
These still are mine,—and oh! that lay 

If e’er from other lips thou hearest, 
Thou’lt think of her who’s far away, 

And weep as then thou did’st, my dearest. 


Forget thee, no!—though pitying friends 
In kindness bid me not repine, 
There’s none whose care so gently tends, 
Whose accents sound so soft as thine. 
I should be grateful, but I turn 
To where thy dreary course thou steerest,— 
Where India’s skies above thee burn, — 
Yet would that I were with thee, dearest. 


Forget thee, love! in Vain, in vain, 
This cheek is pale, these eyes are wet, 
And though this heart is wrung with pain, 
I would not if I could—forget. 
Then wherefore breathe that idle word, 
I cou/d not be the thing thou fearest, 
Though here thy name be never heard, 


To me ’tis more than life, my dearest. 
bs 


BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


“ As the vine, which has long twined its 
foliage around the oak, and been lifted by it 
into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is 
rifted by the thunderbolt, cling around it 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
scattering boughs; so it is bountifully or- 
dered by Providence, that woman, who is the 
mere dependant and ornament to man in his 
happier hours, should be his stay and solace, 
when smitten with sudden calamity, winding 
herself in the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart.” 





Good nature is more agreeable in conver- 
sation than wit, and it is certain to make its 
possessor more beloved. 
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THE IDOL OF THE 


We have given in a previous number, a 
list of seven of the idol deities, which, in the 
early times of Britain, not only received the 
adoration of the English Saxons, but furnished 
names to the various days of the week. Of 
these, the Idol of the Moon, whence comes 
Monpay, stands the second. 

It was for the purpose of getting rid of this 
gross kind of Idolatry, which the Saxons had 
brought with them into Britain, that Augustin, 
or Austin, was sent thither by Pope Gregory 
the First, about the year 600. The incident 
which is said to have led to this measure, is 
very striking and curious; and though it is 
one with which many of our readers are, 
doubtless, well acquainted, as forming an in- 
teresting portion of early English history, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of stating 


it in the old and quaint style of a writer of 
1605, (R. Verstegan.) 



































MOON. 


“Tt happened in the time that Aella reigned 
King of Deira, some time a part of the king- 
dom of Northumbers, that certain English 
children of that country, (whether taken in 
war, and so transported by enemies, or that 
it were tolerable among Pagan people to sel/ 
away their children,) were brought to Rome 
to be sold, (as captive heathen people are 
wogt to be among Christians,) and standing 
there in the market, a certain reverend 
religious father, named Gregory, being a man 
(as witnesseth Venerabie Bede,) of the great- 
est virtue and learning of his time, coming 
thither, and beholding them to be ofa ver 

fair complexion, ruddy and white, with yel- 
lowish hair, demanded of the merchant that 
had them to sell, of whence they were? 
which being told him, he asked if they were 
christened? It was answered that they were 








not: whereat, fetching a deep sigh, he said, 


shale? 
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Alas! that the author of darkness should yet 
detain people of such bright countenances in 
his possession, and that those with such fair 
faces should inwardly carry such foul souls. 
Demanding by what name this people were 
called, answer was inade to him that they 
were called Angles, or rather (if it were 
pronounced as they called themselves,) 
Engelisce, that is to say, English. The 
reverend father perceiving this name to al- 
lude unto the name of Angeli, in Latin, said, 
Verily, not without cause are they called 
Angles, for they have faces like Angels, and 
meet it were that such were made partakers 
and coheirs with the angels in heaven. Then 
demanded he the name of the province from 
whence they came ; and it was answered him, 
they were of Deira. That is well, quoth he, 
for they are to be delivered De tra Dei, that 
is from the wrath of God, and called to the 
mercy of Christ. What is the name, quoth 
he, of the king of that country? It was an- 
swered that his name was Aella ; unto which 
name also alluding, ALLELUJAH, quoth he, 
must be sounded in that prince’s dominions, 
to the praise of Almighty God his Creator. 
And being stricken with much compassion, 
to behold that such angelical people, in re- 
spect of their great beauty and comeliness, 
should continue the bond-slaves of the foul 
fiend of hell, he went, &c.” Then follows 
an account of Gregory’s intention to visit 
England; towards which he took a three day’s 
journey ; of his recall by the entreaty of the 
people of Rome; and lastly, on his elevation 
to the popedom; of his sending Augustine and 
certain other monks to that country. They, 
‘“‘after some difficulties and their long jour- 
ney, arrived in the Isle of Thanet,” where 
King Ethelbert gave them audience, the re- 
sult of which was, the baptism of themon- 
arch and of most of his subjects, “ the turning 
away of the people from serving and sacri- 
ficing unto their idols, Tor, Wopen, Friea, 
and the like; overthrowing the synagogue of 
Satan, and breaking down the abominable 
idols before mentioned.” 

It now only remains, in illustration of the 
print, to refer to the description by Verstegan. 

“The next, according to the course of the 
days of the week, was the Idol of the Moon, 
whereof we yet retain the name of Monday, 
instead of Moon-day, and it was made aceord- 
ing to the picture of that idol. 
' «The form of this idol seemeth very strange 
and ridiculous; for being made for a woman, 
she hath a short coat like a man: but more 
strange it is, to see her hood with such two 
long ears. The holding of a moon before 
her, may seem to have been to express what 
she is, but the reason of her chapron* with 
long ears, as also of her short coat, and pyked 
shoes, I do not find.” 

* Chaperon, French, 2 hood. 


THE BURIAL. 


It was summer. The sun shone proudly 
down upon the gay mist that rose above the 
billows—the blushing charms of spring were 
passed, and the summer glow of loveliness 
had succeeded. The woodlands were gay 
and beautiful—for nature had clothed them 
in all her surpassing splendors. The moun- 
tain stream now run, now rippled, now curl- 
ing with its silver eddies, glad sparkling in 
the sun-beam—now smoothly flowed along 
its ever-varying bed, toward its quiet home 
“in the world of waters.” The birds war- 
bled as sweetly in their green bowers of 
bliss, as if sighs and tears were a thing un- 
known. + . ° “ ° ° 

There was joy on earth—the twittering 
swallow, as it darted along in sunshine and 
shade, heeded not the bitter wailings of af- 
fliction and distress—the wild bird in its 
noiseless flight, softly silent as falls the snow- 
flake, seemed unmindful of wo, as it flashed 
its wing across the vision, like a thought or 
a dream during the hushed hours of mid- 
night, and vanished as suddenly. To me 
the sight of their joyous felicity brought no 
gladness—the sounds of their mirth fell cold 
upon the heart—it seemed but bitter mock- 
ery; and spoke of days departed. The bright 
and laughing skies seemed insensible that 
they were smiling over ruin and decay ; that 
one of hope’s fairest, sweetest flowers, had 
drooped and died; and that now—even now 
—was to be laid in the earth’s cold hosom. 

* * * . * * *k 

T had seen the child in its guileless beauty, 
when it was a thing all glowing with health, 
innocence, and joy—I had seen it folded in 
the arms of her that bore it, in all the over- 
wheliing fondness of a mother’s love. But 
now her first-born biessing—her first, last, 
and only one, slept—not on the soft bosom of 
a mother’s tenderness—but with the quiet 
dead! Death, death! how lovely canst thou 
be! Though pale and lifeless, it wore a 
smile passionless and pure, as the cherub of 
immortality—it had nothing of the corpse 
about it, but its whiteness—nothing of the 
grave, but its silence. So beautiful it 
seemed—like the sportive lamb, decked with 
a flowery garland for the sacrifice. I could 
fain have lain down by its side in the cold 
bosom of our common mother, in the dark 
and silent valley. . 7. = 

Thou weepest, childless mother—ah, well 
thou mayest—the son of God wept at the 
tomb of his friend—and thou mournest thy 
first-born. Hard it is for thee to lay thy 
loved one low in the damp earth—beneath 








the cold clods of the valley—hard it is to re- 
flect that this, thy child of peerless beauty, 
will never more raise its rosy lips to thine, 
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in all the fondness of childhood’s warm affec- 
tion. Ah! these are recollections that weigh 
upon the soul, even tooverpowering. Memory 
tells thee thou art desolate—it tells too of 
of playful smiles—of a thousand soft and 
winning ways that twine around the mother’s 
bosom—it tells of the sweet wild throbbings 
of unspeakable bliss, that were thine when 
softly soothing it to slumber and repose. 
Now, the foliage of the cypress will be its 
shelter, and the narrow house its abiding place 
—the nursery will no more resound with its 
gladsome mirth—the cradle in which it had 
so often reposed in quiet is now desolate. 
Thou weepest, childless mother. * * * 

The last look. The time is come when 
she may gaze once more upon her sleeping 
boy, ere the pall is settled upon his lifeless 
brow. Oh! the bitter agony of that moment 
—one long burning kiss upon his marble 
forehead, and he is shut from her view. In 
the fullness of her grief she says, 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie, 

With drowsy smile, and half-shut eye— 
Pillowed upon thy mother’s breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest. 


Thou wert lovelier than the morn of May 
Possessed the brightest charms that youth adorn, 

But all those beauties now have passed away, 
And all who knew them once are left to mourn. 


The opening rose bloomed here a little while— 
Smiling serene beneath a summer’s sky— 
But can no more a mother’s sigh beguile, 
Or wipe the tear from pale affliction’s eye. 


For God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pearl beneath the deep! 


Look abroad, fond mother, upon the ways 
of sinful men; and repine no more that God 
hath made thy child an angel in the regions 
of bliss) Now his song mingles with the 
thanksgiving of the blest!—sanctified, safe 
and secure from the stormy blasts of in- 
iquity, with Him who is from everlasting ! 

. * * * * * 

The long train of weeping friends gathered 
round a fresh dug grave. The coffin was 
lowered into its final resting-place, in the 
vale of solitude and silence—the spirit of 
him who was so lovely here, had, long ere 
this, crossed the dark waters—and is safely 
landed upon the flowery coast of a wor!d of 
fadeless bloom! a. @ 





The man who pretends to know what he is 
profoundly ignorant of, never gets credit for 
knowing any thing. 





Lord Bacon has somewhere remarked, that 
reading makes a full man, speaking a ready 





one, but writing a correct one. 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 
Philadelphia, September 9, 1837. 

cp The next number of the Ladies’ Gar- 
land will be published on the last Saturday 
of the present month. It will be embellished 
with a beautiful view of the celebrated field 
of Waterloo. Our correspondents will please 
accept our thanks for their favors. 





The bursting of the boiler of the steam- 
boat Dubusque, on the Mississippi, turns out 
to be correct. The accident was attended 
with most melancholy results. Between 
thirty and forty persons were dreadfully 
scalded, of whom twenty-six died within a 
few hours. The explosion took place while 
the boat was under way, and probably, with 
no extra head of steam, as she was not race- 
ing. The deck passengers and hands were 
the persons who suffered, as one of the boil- 
er ends was blown off, which swept the deck. 





A Goop Exam?ie.—Amongst the articles 
sent for exhibition at the Mechanic’s Fair, to 
be held next month, in Boston, is a counter- 
pane of curious and elegant fabric, wrought 
by Mrs. John Quincy Adams, which will ex- 
cite the curiosity of our fair dames. 

A Femate Banpit.—According to an ac- 
count in the Augsburg Gazette, a noble lady 
near Rome, has just been discovered to have 
been engaged for some time past as the chief 
of a gang of banditti. She was in the habit 
of receiyang and entertaining her men at her 
mansion in the country, and the property 
taken by them on the road, was regularly 
exported to London and France. This wo- 
man is supposed to have had agencies at 
Florence, Leghorn and Geneva, whither the 
property was forwarded, and the investiga- 
tions of the police thusevaded. Several per- 
sons in respectable society have been arrest- 
ed on suspicion of having been concerned 
with this Rinaldini in petticoats, 

By the late terrible tornado which swept 
over several, if not all of the West India 
islands, some hundred vessels were driven 
on shore or sunk, and it is estimated one 
thousand lives were lost. 

Savaries or Governorsin CanaDa.—The 
annual salaries of the Governors of Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, are $92,000,—those of all the 








twenty-four United States, $54,782. 
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We learn, by way of Liverpool, that the 
yellow fever raged at Sierra Leone, in J une, | 
with dreadful mortality ; no less than 40,000) 
have been down with it. Thousands had 
died. A great number of officers of the ves- 
sels of war had fallen victims; the Governor 
and suite had left. ‘The account adds: “ All 
the above cases were attended with black 
vomit, which was proved to be contagious.” 

AN INTERESTING INDIAN Famity.—A body 
of twenty-five Indians of the St. Francis tribe, 
from Canada, are making a Gypsey excursion 
(our Indians will be, probably, the founders of| 
a future race of Gypsies for America,) among 
the villages in the neighborhood of Deerfield, | 
Mass. This party, says the Greenfield Ga- 
zette, are descendants of Eunice Williams, | 
daughter of the Rev. John Williams, who, it | 
will be recollected, was with his family, car- 
ried captive when Deerfield was destroyed | 
in 1704. One of the party, a woman of; 
eighty-six years, the mother of the rest, is 
grandaughter to Eunice. She scorns the| 
effeminate comforts of civilized life as much) 
as her grandmother did when she visited her. 
afflicted father, and resists every opportunity | 
to lodge her in doors. They are very hos-, 
pitably treated by the Deerfield people. We 
understand they will return to their homes, 
from which they have been absent nearly a| 
year, by the way of Albany. 

The mortality at Naples, from cholera, has. 
been for some time, 200 per diem. The 
population is 500,000. | 
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* Beside the nuptial curtain bright, 

The bard of Eden sings— 

Young Love his constant lamp will light, 
And wave his purple wings.”’ 





MARRIED, 


In Springfield, Mass., by Rev. W. B. 0, 
Peabody, Mr. Witu1am W. Lex, to Miss 
Exizareru Kinessury, daughter of the late 
Dr. Kingsbury. 


In Erie, August 27, Mr. Henry Wiser, to 
Miss Lucretia Heap. 


Wisely did Henry Wiser wed, 

In Erie's town, Lucretia Head ; 

’Tis hoped he now may highly prize her, 

For though she’s lost her Head, she’s Wiser. W. 


On the 20th July, by Edward J. Eldred, 
Esq., Mr. Josep Muzan, to Miss Mar- 
Garet BeprorD, all of Elkland township. 


The times are hard, but love has wings to fly 
O’er ev’ry obstacle and scale the sky ; 
United efforts, more than single can 
Effect, exalt,—reanimate the man. 


On the 23d inst., by the Rev. Mr. Sand- 
ford, Mr. Israeu VALENTINE, of Cold Spring 
Hollow, Suffolk county, L.I.,to Miss Ha»- 
NAH FLoweErs, of Brooklyn. 


Flowers of beauty and of love 
In Hannah both combine, 





To prove as faithful as the dove, 
| Unto her Valentine. 
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=> Subscriptions must commence with the first num- 
her of the work. Whenever there is any delay in for- 
warding subscribers the back numbers, it may be un- 
derstood that we have them not on hand at the time, 
but that they will be forwarded as fast as they are re- 
printed. 


Postace.—The subscription price of the “ Lacies’ 
Garland” is so Jow, that we cannot atiord to pay post- 
age on letters. We are therefore compelled, from ne- 
cessity, to adopt the following rule, and all intcresied 
must expect them to be observed to the very letter 
1. Letters to insure attention, must, if sent by mail, 
come free of posiage. 2. If unpaid letters are reccived 
from subscribers, the amount of postage will be deduct. 





papers forwarded. The propriety of this course must be 
i apparent, when we assure our friends that the postage 

of a single letter not unfrequently amounts to more that 
| Our profits On @ year’s subscription. 





J, Van Court, printer, corner Bread & Quarry st. 
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